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Report on Church Membership 


The Yearbook of American Churches, 1951, pub- 
lished by the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A., contains reports from official statisticians 
of religious bodies in continental United States, indicating 
that there were in 1950, 281,511 local churches with an in- 
clusive membership of 86,830,490 persons (corrected 
figures). Both figures were the highest totals ever re- 
ported. They exceeded the compilations by others made 
earlier this year, in part because they were gathered later, 
and also because more bodies were included. In 1940, for 
example, there were reported in the 1941 Yearbook, 244,- 
319 local churches, with an inclusive membership of 64,- 
501,594 persons. The bodies with over 50,000 persons are 
listed in the table below. 


The Yearbook also presents reports from the religious 
bodies on religious education, showing that there were in 
1950, 246,240 Sunday or Sabbath schools, 2,469,230 of- 
ficers atid teachers enrolled, and a total enrolment of 
29,775,357 persons. The compilation made for 1949 by 
the International Council of Religious Education showed 
243,454 schools, 2,454,940 teachers and officers, and total 
enrolment of 28,893,789 persons. Commenting on the 
1949 figures, Helen Spaulding of the staff of the Interna- 
tional Council (now of the National Council) stated that 
there had been an upward trend in church-school enrol- 
ment for several years. “Sunday school enrolment showed 
a healthy and continuous growth during the first third of 
the century. Then during the thirties something hap- 
pened ; momentum slowed down, and some of the religious 
bodies actually registered a loss. It was not until 1947 
that there were definite signs of recovery.” 

The first compilation of available statistics on clergy 
made for some 20 years appears in this Yearbook. With 
many bodies presenting incomplete figures there were re- 
ported 166,891 clergy, men and women, having charges. 
The total number of ordained clergy was 281,251 persons. 
There were reported 3,763 ordained women, of whom 
2,437 had charges. (Some of the major bodies ordaining 
women gave no information on this point.) 


The 125 bodies making annual reports on finances are 
listed in the Yearbook, but there were numerous omissions 
of important items. These 125 bodies reported total con- 
tributions for all purposes of $1,138,737,506 in 1950; for 
foreign missions, $56,567,292 ; for home missions, $58,724,- 


1Users of the Yearbook should note that the figure given for 
total membership, 87,548,021, must be reduced by 717,531 because 
of the accidental duplication of the figure for the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 


358. The total valuation of all church property for the 
bodies reporting was $5,234,979,598. Late in 1950, the 
United Stewardship Council reported total gifts to 48 
bodies ot $1,104,577,184, mainly for fiscal years ending in 
1949 and 1950. 

In the compilation made earlier by the Christian Herald 
(August), a number of comparisons were made with 
those of earlier years. The total number of Protestants 
was given as more than fifty million for the first time— 
50,089,868 persons. 

Of all church members in 1950, 58.5 per cent were 
classified by Christian Herald as Protestant ; 33.2 per cent, 
Roman Catholic; Jewish congregations, 5.8 per cent; 
others, 2.5 per cent. “The major faiths continue in about 
the same proportion to each other,” states Christian Herald. 
In 1950, roughly one out of three persons in the popula- 
tion was Protestant and one out of five a Roman Catholic. 

Christian Herald comments that the gains in church 
membership “come not so much from new congregations 
as from the strengthening of existing congregations.” 
Also: “There was no spectacular turning to religion, no 
spiritual upheaval. . . . There was a continuation of the 
even growth that has marked religion in America for the 
last 50 years. .. .” 

The Protestant bodies which have over 1,000,000 mem- 
bers each have 76 per cent of all Protestant members, ac- 
cording to the Christian Herald. The 38 Protestant de- 
nominations which have over 100,000 members each have 
95 per cent of the members of the 221 denominations 
classified as Protestant. The Southern Baptists were re- 
ported to be the “fastest growing denomination in the 
United States.” 

A recital of these trends and data gives rise to the 
usual questions about definitions of membership. The 
Roman Catholics count all baptized persons, including in- 
fants. The Jews regard as members all Jews in commu- 
nities having congregations. The Eastern Orthodox 
Churches include all persons in their nationality or cultural 
groups. Most Protestant bodies count only the persons 
who have attained full membership, and previous estimates 
have indicated that all but a small minority of these are 
over 13 years of age. However, many Lutheran bodies 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church now report all bap- 
tized persons, and not only those confirmed. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, did not furnish figures 
because of a regulation of that body that forbids “the 
numbering of people and the reporting of such statistics 
for publication.” 
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MEMBERSHIP OF Reticious Bopies witH Over 50,000 MEMBERS 


Number of Inclusive 
Churches Church 


Name of Religious Body Year Reported Membership 
Adventist Bodies: 

Seventh Day Adventists......... 1950 2,712 237,168 
Assemblies of God .............4. 1950 5,950 318,478 
Baptist Bodies: 

American Baptist Convention.... 1950 6,768 1,561,073 

Southern Baptist Convention..... 1950 27,788 7,079,889 

National Baptist Convention, 

National Baptist Convention of 

1950 10,851 2,645,789 

American Baptist Association.... 1951 2,165 240,315 

Free Will Baptists. 1950 1,825 220,000 


National Baptist Evangelical Life 
Saving Assembly of 


1945 644 70,843 
National Primitive Baptist Con- 


vention of the U.S.A........... 1950 1,009 79,000 
Primitive Baptists 1950 1,000 72,000 
United American Free Will Bap- 

Brethren German Baptist: 

Church of the Brethren......... 1950 1,029 186,201 
Buddhist Churches of America..... 1940 70,000 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 1950 976 58,347 
Churches of God: 

Church of God (Cleveland)...... 1950 3,368 174,960 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind.). 1950 1,964 107,094 
Church of God in Christ.......... 1950 3,407 316,705 
Church of the Nazarene........... 1950 3,480 226,684 
Churches. of Chtist 1951 14,500 1,000,000 
Congregational Christian Church... 1949 5,679 1,204,789 
Disciples of Christ..............05 1950 7,769 1,767,964 


Eastern Churches: 
Armenian Orthodox Church in 


1950 37 100,000 
Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America .........<.00s 1950 320 1,000,000 
Russian Orthodox Church....... 1942 399 400,000 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church 1947 46 75,000 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Evangelical and Reformed Church.. 1949 2,754 776.361 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 1950 4,323 717,531 
Federated Churches ............-. 1936 508 88.411 
Friends: 
Religious Society of Friends (5 
Years Meeting) .............. 1951 490 68,612 
Independent Fundamental Churches 
International Church of the Four 
Sqtiare Gospel 1950 541 74,689 
Jewish Congregations ............ 1949 3,728 5,000,000 


Latter Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 


Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints... 1950 579 124,925 


Number of Inclusive 
Churches — Church 


Name of Religious Body Year Reported Membership 
Lutheran: 
American Lutheran Conference— 
American Lutheran Church.... 1949 1,876 692,484 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America.... 1949 1,136 440,244 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church........ 1949 356 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America— 
Lutheran Church, Missouri 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other 
1950 829 307,216 
United Lutheran Church in 
Mennonite Church ............... 1950 438 56,480 
Methodist Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Free Methodist Church of N.A... 1950 1,201 50,033 
The Methodist Church.......... 1950 = 40,158 8,935,647 
Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
Pentecostal Church of God of 
United Pentecostal Church...... 1950 1,200 100,000 
Polish National Catholic Church... 1944 146 250,000 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 1950 1,035 81,086 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S... 1950 3,647 678,206 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 1950 8,335 2,318,615 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America 1950 832 213,810 
Protestant Episcopal Church....... 1949 7,784 2,540,548 
Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church..... 1950 341 151,881 
Reformed Church in America.... 1950 763 183,178 
Roman Catholic Church........... 1950 15,533 28,634,878 
Salvation ATMY 1947 1,380 209,341 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Church of America............ 1950 460 50,679 
Spiritualists: 
International General Assembly of 
1947 175 150,000 
Christ Unity Spiritual Science 
1950 3,380 656,800 
American Unitarian Association.... 1950 357 75,389 
Totals 66 Bodies: 262,358 85,254,619 


Churches, Schools, and Other Agencies as Economic Educators 


Fortune magazine in its July issue followed up its re- 
port of a year ago on the efforts of business to educate the 
public by a comprehensive article on economic education 
conducted by schools, special agencies, and the Federal 
Council of Churches.’ The article is a condensation of the 
report prepared by the Brookings Institution on a grant by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The work was done by 
Harold G. Moulton, president of the Institution, and C. 


1The programs examined antedated the formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


W. McKee, chairman of the department of economics of 
Westminster College. 

Economic education is defined as “helping people to 
gain understanding of the forces and factors that produce 
higher standards of living. This means not only providing 
the student with essential facts but raising questions de- 
signed to clarify issues.” Most intensive study was di- 
rected toward private agencies, such as labor unions, non- 
profit enterprises, and commercial and business agencies. 
It was in this group that the Federal Council of Churches 
was included. 
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Secondary and Higher Education 

A good deal of attention was given to secondary schools, 
colleges and universities. These institutions of formal edu- 
cation are taken up first in the report. 

Principal finding for the secondary schools: “Only a 
very small percentage of our high-school students get any 
real grasp of the economic factors and forces that are 
responsible for higher standards of living.” No great con- 
cern for economic education was found at the secondary 
level. “All in all, our studies indicate, scarcely 10 per 
cent of all high-school students take the equivalent of a 
semester course in economics.” The teachers were found 
to be ill-prepared. 

The high-school textbooks in economics are adjudged 
long on description of contrasting economic systems but 
short on appraisal. They tend to favor private enterprise 
but accord a considerable economic role to government. 
They neglect “the factors responsible for economic growth 
and rising living standards.” They discuss profit in- 
centives but tend to ignore wage incentives. “None give 
any significant discussion of profit-sharing plans or other 
devices designed to enlist more effective labor cooperation.” 
The social studies textbooks were found to be inadequate 
in their treatment of economic subject matter. 

In the colleges economics is a neglected field. The in- 
vestigators estimate that not more than 2 or 3 per cent 
of the students elect the subject. Most of the college text- 
books in this field that are widely used “emphasize the 
short-comings of private enterprise—without stressing the 
good points.” Without definitely advocating a planned 
economy they “subtly condition the student to accept the 
thesis that the role of government in economic life must 
inevitably be progressively greater.” This tendency is 
found to be more marked in social science textbooks than 
in those dealing exclusively with economics. 


Private Secular Agencies 

The investigators were manifestly appalled by the num- 
ber of irresponsible agencies which purport to educate in 
economics but which are largely rackets. Among the 
better, well-established agencies methods are sometimes 
used in interpreting economic data that are superficial 
and misleading. 

The CIO educational program comes out pretty well in 
the Brookings appraisal. It is “broadly conceived” and 
deals with a wide range of economic problems. On a 
smaller scale the AFL publications “convey to the mem- 
bership much material bearing on current economic issues.” 

The Federal Council of Churches 

The four paragraphs on the Federal Council (a part 
of whose program is incorporated in that of the National 
Council’s Department of the Church and Economic Life) 
are reproduced here in full: 

“The Federal Council of Churches. In recent decades 
churchmen have given constantly increasing attention to 
the economic and social system. The Federal Council, 
a federation of twenty-five? national Protestant bodies, re- 
ceived a large grant from one of the leading foundations to 
make ‘a three-year study on the relation of Christian 
ethics to economic life.’ 

“The point of view of the council’s professional staff 
members is strongly influenced by the basic conceptions of 
the Christian religion. As they interpret it, the profit mo- 
tive may perhaps be incompatible with Christian ethics. 
Moreover, it is suggested or implied that the profit mo- 
tive is not essential. 


2As of 1948-1950, 27 bodies. 
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“An underlying assumption appears to be that there is 
something spiritually debasing or ignoble about working 
for profits rather than salaries or wages, and that the profit 
seeker is essentially selfish and not interested in service 
to his fellow men. Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
conception implies that any top business executive who 
works for a salary is operating in conformity with Chris- 
tian principles, but that any business manager whose in- 
come is received chiefly, if not wholly, in the form of 
profits is anti-social, if not un-Christian. Similarly, it ap- 
pears to be assumed that cooperative institutions and pub- 
lic agencies are inherently more in keeping with the 
Christian outlook than are individual enterprises. The 
implication seems to be that the former render more 
service to society than private enterprises, even though 
they do not pay comparable taxes. 

“The ultimate effect of the Federal Council’s studies in 
clarifying its own thinking and equipping it to become an 
adequate interpreter of the economic and social system re- 
mains to be seen. In any case, the searching for light and 
understanding represented by the undertaking is a whole- 
some sign of the times.” 

Since up to the time of the study referred to in the first 
paragraph quoted above the most substantial recent effort 
in the cirection of economic education was the series of 
“white papers” published as supplements to INFORMATION 
SERVICE, it seems fitting to offer here, for consideration 
along with the above comments, a portion of what Fortune 
said nearly three years ago about those reports.* After no- 
ting the statement promulgated a few months earlier by 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, in which 
laissez-faire capitalism was subjected to criticism the 
Fortune editors devoted most of the space in a lengthy 
article to a serious and appreciative account of the Fed- 
eral Council series. We can reproduce only a few para- 
graphs here: 

“A committee of theologues, economists, and business- 
men has been producing a continuing report on ‘Christian- 
ity and the Economic Order’—100,000 words of it to 
date. It does not attempt to speak even for the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, let alone for Protestant- 
ism. It humbly presents its work for discussion and criti- 
cism only. Many of the delegates at Amsterdam probably 
had not even read it. But they had certainly read nothing 
more authoritative or thorough on the subject on which 
they passed their resolution. Thus the report is not the 
direct background of the Amsterdam pronouncement ; 
but it does suggest what goes on in the religious mind 
when it confronts the business mind. Therefore it is of 
importance to all businessmen, and of commanding im- 
portance to Christian businessmen. 

“The Federal Council report suggests that the tragic 
element in our economic life can be resolved in part by 
a new and individual sense of what is Christian and what 
is not, and that it can also be resolved in part by a some- 
what different framework of outward economic organiza- 
tion that embodies the Christian witness. Is the change in 
framework to be secured by the actions of men or by the 
passage of laws? The report accepts both methods. It in- 
sists that the church must not simply point to what is right 
and soothe men when they and their institutions fail to 
approach it, but that it must prophetically denounce what 
is wrong and stir men and society toward change. In the 
light of the great Christian affirmatives of love of God and 


3“The Churches Speak to Business.” Fortune, December, 1948. 
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neighbor, the report sharply denies some prevailing eco- 
nomic dogmas.” 

“Tf social motives rather than selfish motives are to 
work within businessmen and to run economic life, if 
prices and wages are to be just rather than mechanically 
‘free,’ if production is to be for human need rather than 
for personal desire or satisfaction, the U. S. economy will 
clearly have to be differently inspired from within or dif- 
ferently ordered from without. That is, businessmen will 
have to develop new motives or the government will have 
to develop new controls. The Federal Council report ap- 
pears to embrace both these alternatives. It is very con- 
scious of the abuses of government; at the same time it 
does not believe that businessmen and labor and consumers 
can be left alone to police such avarice as they possess: 
Man, as a sinner, must be restrained in order to prevent 
his ultimate self-destruction and to safeguard the com- 
munity. 

“The report, therefore, fluctuates in the ground that lies 
between group controls and individual freedom. Group 
controls are, of course, the province of the legislator and 
the state. To individual men the report speaks most effec- 
tively when it returns to the need for well-motivated 
citizens.” 

“But perhaps the churchmen also need to raise questions 
for themselves. The World Council assumed that social 
righteousness can be legislated. The Federal Council re- 
port assumes that it can be in part. What is primary in 
life: outward righteousness? Or inward motives? Is an 
economic system the cause of men’s bad motives, or are 
bad motives the cause of the system? It has been the 
habit of some theologians of late to think of sin at such 
times as they think of individual freedom. Is this identi- 
fication Christian ? 

“The fact that these questions are not sharply posed 
and not fully answered suggests that the problem of 
whether the state or the individual is the agent of social 
goodness (as well as of social evil) is still a matter of 
religious quandary. Furthermore the attempt of Amster- 
dam to find a middle ground between the extremes of 
Communism and capitalism and the attempt of the Federal 
Council report to find a middle ground between in- 
creased free enterprise and increased social control suggest 
that churchmen may be applying rather the law of com- 
promise than the searing light of Truth. Are compromises, 
however loving they may be, the essence of Christianity ? 

“There is much in the Federal Council report that the 
businessman, the labor leader, the citizen can put into 
practice now. But the individual wants to know whether 
he can take responsibility for more. Is he to make his 
economic Jife righteous or to vote for someone who will 
make it righteous for him?” 


In General 


The Brookings scholars deplore “mass efforts” of secular 
agencies at influencing the public, often by trying to 
“frighten the public into an appreciation of our blessings, 
or to sell them a bill of goods by an extravagant extolling 
of the virtues of our traditional system.” This kind of 
“one-way communication” is faulty in that it fails to 
provide “opportunity for clarifying discussions of the is- 
sues involved.” Moreover the real issue is not over Com- 
munism but “between New Deal-Fair Deal conceptions, 
involving the extension of government control and the 
support of welfare programs through deficit financing, and 
the more traditional conceptions of the Republicans and 
some sections of the Democratic party.” 


A Bank Discourses on Justice 


An unusual document came recently to the editor’s desk, 
It is the monthly letter, for August, of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, with head office in Montreal. It is entitled, “The 
Spirit of Law and Justice,” and contains illuminating 
comment on the development and the meaning of law in 
the western democracies. Some of the passages on justice 
tempt us to quote: 


“Not all of us love justice with the same ardour. We 
do not have the same scruples, the same sensitiveness, or 
the sarne depth of conviction. There are some persons of 
high intellectual development in whom readiness to ad- 
vance the law is less clear than in others whose intellectual 
development is far lower... . 


“Tt will be seen that there is some difficulty in deciding 
what is justice, whether thought of as an end or a means, 
There are some who would have us believe that only fear 
of the consequence of injustice persuades men to do just- 
ly. Others say we are made just by contemplation of the 
things for which we shall be accountable at the final Great 
Assize which most of us expect mankind to face in some 
form or other. 


“Tf we grant that within himself a man seeks to think 
justly, then it is easy to contemplate his dealing justly with 
his family, his neighbours, his associates. To look for ref- 
uge in thoughts of great, heroic renouncements and en- 
deavors will effect but little. Justice is almost always 
simple, handy, and small. 


“Justice takes in all people, and is at the heart of our 
every ideal. It is at the centre of every truth we know. It 
includes kindness and pity, generosity and heroism, be- 
cause all these are acts of justice. Justice goes far beyond 
the narrow circles of obligation that surround us, beyond 
the crimes of men, beyond duty. We have no virtue that 
is complete unless it can stand up under the fixed and keen 
regard of justice. 

“Opposd to justice is injustice, which has two aspects: 
the actual doing of an injury to another, and tamely look- 
ing on while he is injured and not helping him. We give 
away our freedom every time we are silent in the face of 
injustice. 

“Worst of all injustice is the causing of suffering to 
others whether or not it breaks a law. Injustice is shame- 
ful to those who are unjust, not those against whom the 
injustice is directed. 

“No man cares to look back upon his acts of weakness 
or injustice, and to have congregate in his mind the events 
of bygone days which he cannot contemplate calmly and 
peacefully and with satisfaction. 


“We should dislike very much to start our advance 
toward realization of the justice we seek in the midst of 
a sorrow we caused, even though without intention. 

“Justice exacts payment for injustice by destroying our 
personal happiness. As a writer of the Middle Ages said: 
‘The man who suffers inwardly the pangs of remorse for 
unkindnesses he has inflicted suffers more grievously than 
he who is whipped for his sins.’ The suffering becomes 
more deadly, said Maeterlinck, in the degree of the man’s 
greatness and knowledge... . 

“The precepts of legal justice are these: to live honour- 
ably, to injure no other man, to render to every man his 
due.” 

This, be it remembered, is not from a church confer- 
ence, but from the Royal Bank of Canada. 


Printed in U.8.A. 
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